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deeply depressing silence. Richard Jordan 
was also at this meeting, also silent. Ann| 
Mifflin was engaged in supplication. When| 
gducriptions, payments and business communications, received by the meeting closed, an elderly Friend in the! 


JOHN 8S. STOKES, ministry, who sat near by, said to Richard, 
yr No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


Jordan and myself, “I have unity with your 
PHILADELPHIA. rae to-day.” I replied, “He could 
3 r Mi ty 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to a? us with no unsound doctrine that 


es Wane, 6th. At Pine Street Meeting had a little 
ee Buruixeton Co., N. J. public service to my comfort. | 
| 
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ae ae 7th. At Arch Street Meeting enlarged in 
|, adlandpeensetanlene tomcat tsenen codons public exercise beyond my expectation i this 
city. spoke at considerable length for 
a young minister, or rather one young in the 
ministry,—rather too much in the way of 
(Continued from page 42.) reasoning. This manner may be injurious to} 
1814, 6th mo. 28th. At Byberry Meeting.|bim now, in the early part of bis ministry, if| 
After a comfortable opportunity in the family|he is not aware of its tendency. Religion 
where we lodged, we rode to Horsham. My |consists more in simple experience than much 
wul is humbled under a view of those things|argumentative reasoning, however critical 
vbich I daily meet with in this land. Some|/and logical may be the deductions. 
there are who live as in palaces, others in} 8th. Rode to Germantown and attended 
cots; but I feel as well in the cot as in the | their mid-week meeting, at which a marriago 
ve. Where there is a great surplus of|was consummated. They have a great deal 
tward wealth, the inward substance and|of parade on these occasions in this part of 
tme enjoyment of things is often wanting;|the country, and in my estimation parade) 
andwhen I see the weight of responsibility | without benefit. It is admirable how people, | 
which rests upon those who are wealthy, and |apparently of good understanding, are capti-| 
view them as stewards under the control of,|vated and carried away after the visionary | 
and amenable to, the Great Supreme, have/splendor of this fading and transient state of 
thought I should far rather be wanting in the|things. It was, however, a very comfortable 
former of these possessions than the latter.|day to my mind, though laboring under bodily 
It is sufficiently evident that riches cannot|disease. My whole soul was enamored with 
produce happiness. Trueand substantial hap-|the love and excellency of the Gospel. Dined, 
piness is as much wanting in the families of|and went to Cheltenham, and put up with my | 
great possessions as any I have seen; and yet|dear and kind friend Johi Shoemaker. . 
among the rich, I know valuable members of| 10th. In their First-day meeting at Darby 
religious Society, and of the community at|had bard work. In the following manner 
large, of humble and devout hearts. Happiness | wrote to my wife: 
depends on the state of the mind, and so does| “So far from forgetting the friend of my 
misery. Man was and is designed for happi-|bosom, the longer and more remotely we be- 
ness; and nothing but his disobedience to the|come separated, the nearer and dearer she is 
light of Divine truth in bis heart, makes him|to my best feelings; and very desirable it is, 
miserable. that thou mayest be preserved in patience 
29th. At Horsham Monthly Meeting aland resignation; and that thou mayest be 
deep search was made. blessed with every blessing that can render 
30th. At Gwynned Monthly Meeting the/thee truly comfortable. By thy last, it seems 
hidden things of Esau were searched out.|thou hast been nearly tried; and so have I.| 
My mind has been much led to search out|‘ By one spirit we are baptized into one body.’ 
hidden things since we crossed the Delaware.| Herein a capacity is formed for a mutual par- 
But while led in this searching line of duty, |ticipation of good, for mutual enjoyment. In 
I endeavor to avoid all occasion of offence to|this way we become qualified to joy in each 
Jew or Gentile; and I believe many minds| others joys, and to participate in each other's 
have been knit together in true Gospel fellow-|sorrows. It isa happy circumstance that we, 
ship. Dined, and rode to Ezra Comfort’s in|can feel for each other at such vast distances. 
Plymouth, to lodge. Feeling bas no fellow. I believe my beart is 
7th month 1st. An alarm was sounded in|oft in union with thy heart. Thus I have 
a1 appointed meeting at Plymouth. frequently been with thee in sorrowing and 
3rd. Charles Shoemaker took me to the/rejoicing; and my mind has often been 
tity, where I attended the First-day morning|strengthened and encouraged to proceed by 
Meeting atGreenSt. Afternoonat Twelfth St.|the tender sympathy, so fully and repeatedly 
Meeting. All silent. This has been a day of| manifested, in thy communications to me.” 
deep exercise of mind. In approaching this} 11th. Made a few visits among my friends 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
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NO. 7. 


12th. Accompanied by Joseph Waln, went 


to Chester and attended an appointed mect- 
ing. Then went to Chichester to a meeting 
appointed at 4 o’clock in theafternoon. The 


word of admonition was administered in a 
very close manner to some states present ; and 
the language of encouragement flowed to 
some others, particularly to the dear youth, 
of which class there was a large number pre- 
sent. After meeting, I was informed there 
were several men sitting nearly within my 
reach, in meeting, who were warmly con- 
tending about their worldly interests, and 
whose cases had been clearly laid open and 
spoken to in the meeting, of which I knew 
nothing before. 

Again wrote to my wife, viz: 

“We are in the midst of every thing that 
heart can wish as respects outward comforts ; 
but inwardly there is poverty enough: enough 
to show that inward comforts are not de- 
pending on outward things. If this were the 
case, the disparity would be great between 
the rich and the poor in a twofold respect ; 
but happily for mankind that is not the case. 
Infinite Goodness meets the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
unlearned, on the same ground of love and 
mercy, for the equal good and benefit of all 
classes, Jew and Greek, bond and free, bar- 
barian, Scythian, &¢. The same Lord over 
all is rich unto all who call upon Him. 

“The people in this part of the land are 
blessed with an abundance of this world’s 
goods, and nothing is wanting but religion to 
make them happy; and religion is as scarce 
among them as in New England. There is 
always a little more wanting of the things of 
this world, than the very highest attain; a 
little more than enough: and enough a little 
more than one possesses. But I am of the 
mind that enough is enough, and enough is 
as good as a feast.” 

13th. This morning there was a frost. We 
rode to Concord and attended their mid-week 
meeting. It was small and dull. Here I met 
with my old friend, Joshua Sharpless, to mu- 
tual satisfaction. Dined at Nathan Sharpless’ 
and rode home with Joshua, near Birming- 


|him, to lodge. 


14th. Another dull season in Birmingham 
mid-week meeting. Here Thomas Lippincott 
met me with an intention of accompanying 
me to Ohio. Went home with Philip Pim to 
lodge. 

15th. Ann Sharpless going with us, we rode 
to Westtown School, completely stripped of 
every thing that qualified for service. After- 
noon had a meeting appointed for the family 
and the scholars together. It was truly a 
watering time: the minds of the dear children 
and some others, were much broken into ten- 
derness. It was a charming sight to see such 
a group of little tender plants collected into 





tity, I usually feel like going up to Jerusalem'in Darby, then rode to Thomas Garrett’s, in 
losuffer. Took tea at Ellis Yarnall’s. Upper Darby, and dined, where we had a 
Sth. Attended the North Meeting under comfortable season. 


one view; and my mind was made truly com- 
fortable among them. 
16th. In the morning visited the schools 
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in their respective apartments, took a view lattention ; our comparatively slow rate of| above referred to. To the north, the lime. 
of the Institution in its several branches.|travel bringing objects to our notice,—plants, 

Then rode to a place called Westwhiteland,|crops and rocks, people and their industries— 
to visit our ancient friend Isaac Jacobs, who|quite as rapidly as we can discuss them. 


is now blind and in ill-health, and his daugh- 


The geological structure of the valley, and 


ter Sarah Jacobs, who appears fast declining |of the northern portion of the county, was to 


in a consumption. 
comfortable opportunity with them. 
17th. 


After tea we had a very |be a special object of study. Much of Chester 


county is still a partial puzzle to geologists. 


First-day meeting, where the minds of such |is easily made out, but the scarcity of organic; 
as had far departed from the principle of their}remains in many of the stratified deposits, 
profession, were visited; and by the persua-|renders their geological age difficult to deter- or break in the crust, occurred at some tj 

sive language of love were invited back to the|mine with exactness. The south and south- probably since the deposit of the limestone, 
Heavenly Father’s house, where thereis bread|east portion of the county, and the north and that it threw up the South Valley Hill, 


enough and to spare. 


stone lies on Potsdam sandstone, which is 
thefore older than the limestone, while on the 
south it is bordered by talc-mica schist, Which 
independently, might also be considered older 
In fact, Prof. Rogers, in his survey of the 
State made many years ago, unbesitati 

calls them older, and supposes them thrown 


Went to Goshen and attended their|The composition of the various kinds of rocks) apparently above the limestones by 4 greg 


flexure of the earth’s crust. Geologists now 
are disposed to conjecture that a huge “fag 


Went thence with/and northwest portion, appear to belong to breaking it loose from the limestone and what. 


divers Friends to West Chester, and attended |the same age, the Azoic; thatis, to have been’ ever may have been on it at the time, in the 
a meeting appointed to begin at 4 o’clock in|formed betore the advent of life upon the remarkably straight line of forty miles which 


the afternoon. 


Many important truths were|eartb. 


The rocks in both these sections are 


opened and exemplified to a mixed audience, of a granitic nature, being variously denomi- 
it is believed to general satisfaction, and my|nated, gneiss, syenite, hornblende rock, &c., to make any hypothesis plain, would, of itsel 


own soul renewed its strength in Him, who 
is God over all, blessed forever. After meet- 
ing, with a heart full of divine consolation, 
rode home with Cheyney Jefferis to lodge. 


(To be continued.) 
———__—> = 


For ‘* The Friend,” 
A Drive to French Creek. 

A brief newspaper item (republished in 
“The Friend” of 7th mo. 26th) giving an ac- 
count of the visit of a class in charge of Prof. 
H. Carvill Lewis, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, to the Falls of French Creek, in- 
duced another small company to visit the 
same locality about the middle of the Seventh 
month. The place itself is full of interest, so 
is the route from West Chester thither, and 
as the former is described in the article re- 
ferred to, this essay may profitably find its! 
subject or subjects mostly by the way. 

A straight line on the county map, from| 
West Chester to the Falls, indicates that the! 
distance is sixteen miles, the carriage road 
addssix miles, making for the round trip, quite 
a long drive. Such a drive necessarily con-| 
sumes much of a day, but with minds pre-| 
disposed to make use of the time thus thrust! 
upon us, we felt sure that it might pass plea- 
santly and profitably. 

French Creek flows easterly, or south-east- 
erly, across the northern extremity of Ches-| 
ter county, emptying into the Schuylkill at) 
Pheenixville. The falls are near Knauertown 
(P. O. and R. R. station “St. Peters”) two! 
miles in a direct line from the Berks county 
boundary, and six miles from the Schuylkill 
at Pottstown. Our route, there, lay in a gen- 
erally north-north-west direction across the 
great Chester Valley, and for many miles over 
the comparatively high land to the north of 
it. Our small amount of luggage included a 
rolled map of the section through which we 
proposed travelling, prepared by simply cut- 
ting a strip from a muslin-backed map of the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. Other strips from 
the same map have served a similar purpose 
on other expeditions. But the map road is 








according to the nature and disposition of the 
ingredients. In or on these rocks are various 
patches of serpentine, limestone, sandstone 
and trap, which have been ejected through 
the azoic rocks, or deposited on them. But 
between these two sections occurs the great 
Chester Valley, of a peculiar formation, and 
observing the same characteristics for its 
whole length of more than forty miles, reach- 
ing as it does entirely across Chester county, 
and extending into Montgomery county on 
one side, and into Lancaster county on the 
other. We are not on the right road to notice 
the relative position of the distinct kinds of 
rock which form the sides and bottom of this) 
valley, but at other points along its extent, 
where railroad cuts and stone quarries have 


exposed (north-and-south) faces of rock, very 


interesting studies are presented. 
The south side of the valley, or as it is. 
called, the “South Valley Hill,” is a soft tale 


| 


‘and mica slate. At many places, notably at 


and near Frazer Station, these slates, or more! 
properly “schists,” are observed to rest with 
their layers in a very nearly vertical position, | 
the “dip” being mostly to the south, at an| 
average angle of probably 80°. We fully en-| 
tered this talc-mica soil within two miles of 
West Chester, and followed it for three miles 
down into the valley, and across the Penn-| 
sylvania Railroad. We then suddenly came. 


here forms the south border of the limestone, 
But to enter into this discussion sufficiently 


make an essay, and it must be left. After 
driving for a mile across the limestone, we 
suddenly find ourselves upon the light Pots. 
dam sandstone which forms the north sideof 
the valley. This stone is named from Pots 
dam in New York, where rocks of the same 
apparent age, are well represented. In this, 
as in other cases, widely separated rocks ar 
known to be of the same age by their contain. 
ing the same fossils. The fossil which identi. 
fies this rock is a marine worm, or more pro 
perly, the boles of the worm (Scolithus) filled 
with the material of the rock itself. This 
also, was probably once a sea shore. 

A mile of ascent across the Potsdam sand. 
stone brings us on to the broad gneiss belt, 
over which our road lies for the next ten or 
twelve miles. The soil here is light colored, 
and contains much quartz in the shape of 
smallstones. The underlying rock—the gneiss 
proper—is in many localities of good quality 
for building purposes. 

(To be concluded.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Occasional Thoughts. 


HIDDEN EXERCISED ONES. 

There are no doubt not a few of this class 
up and down in Christendom, afflicted it may 
be, and even at times tossed as with tempest 
and not comforted, yet sincere and pious 


|the valley for its entire length. 


upon the limestone which forms the floor of; ones, who feel with Gideon that their families 
This strip of, are “ poor in Manassab,” but who, neverthe 
limestone has for years been the subject of; less, endeavor to love and serve the Lord in 
much study and speculation. It is not less} meekness and humility, and are known and 
than fifty-five miles in length (appearing east! honored of Him in their retired, watebful, 
of the Schuylkill, and extending several miles) devotional walk and life. For there is no re 
into Montgomery county,) and averages pro-! striction in the promise of the Eternal, “Them 
bably one mile in width. How came it here,| that bonor me I will bonor.” 
and why is it deposited in just such a strip? | The hearts of these may be often saddened 
Limestone is principally carbonate of lime,| from a painful sense of their own unwortbi 





and is supposed to have been formed from 
coral and other calcareous animal remains, by 
the action, first of waves in grinding up some 
parts and forcing them into crevices and in- 
terstices, and afterwards of heat and pressure. 
As coral is now formed only in shallow water, 


not always the best road. The proprietor of|and as waves act to only a small depth, there 


our teain bade us cross the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Whiteland, instead of at Oakland, 
which would be in the direct route. The ob- 
ject became apparent as we crossed the valley, 
the grade of our road on both sides being very 
gradual, so gradual that it fails to give the 
impressive view of this justly famed Chester 
Valley, which is obtained at many other 
points of crossing. But although our view 


is good reason for believing that limestone 
formations, wherever occuring, indicate an- 
cient sea shores. If this is true of limestones 
in general, there is no reason why it should 
not be true of this, and we may imagine the 
northern border of this limestone belt to have 
been at one time, away back in the Silurian 
age, the shore of an ocean or an estuary. 
The position of the rocks on each side of this 


is not extensive, there is much to take our|limestone belt, constitute one of the puzzles 


ness and shortcoming, as well as for the abom 
inations which in this age as well as formerly 
abound; they may have also to mourn the 
worldliness that so chokes the seed of the 
kingdom, rendering it unfruitful and greatly 
intercepting Truth’s heavenly beam from the 
sons and daughtersofmen. These may seem 
to themselves to have but little influence; 
and, at times be almost discouraged and ready 
to give out by the way from weakness and 
weariness, and a humiliating sense of theit 
spiritual dwarfishness. But may they 


member that the strength of Omnipotence is 
made perfect in our weakness, and that the 
Lord respecteth not the persons of men ; but 
has promised to be with the lowly and com 
trite, and that, as is written, “when the poor 
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snd needy seek water and there is none, and 
ieir tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will 1 Ai 
jar them, I the God of Israel will not forsake BS BS. CLSE SSUNETIL. 

hem.” The most hidden, if religiously exer-| Many a word in our English Bible, even 
vied, member of the church militant whose! while correctly translated from the original 
ge is unto the Lord, hath an untold influence| Hebrew or Greek, fails to convey its real 
§r good on those who come within the sphere, meaning to the ordinary reader, through a 
fits leavening power. Like the feeble star|lack of understanding of its primal Oriental 


What Orientals Mean by “The Way.” 
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communication in the transmission of his 
orders to the provincial governors. This road 
was more than fifteen hundred miles long. 
Along its route were post-houses and relays of 
horses for the accommodation of his couriers 
or caravanseries. “Inns were to be found 
at every station; bridges or ferries were es- 


jbat decks the distant heaven, these dwelling 
ip their appointed place and orbit, shine to 
their Creator’s praise and glory; and, by 
their consistent godly lives, diffuse light and 
jeat, and heavenly-mindedness around them. 

Let not one of these be discouraged or at 
il balt by the way, though their sphere be 
yp obscure and limited one. It is “ holiness 
ynto the Lord,” having the inscription there- 
dfonthe banner—a following Him in faith 
and faithfulness—that proves our fidelity, and 
nstitutes any his accepted servants and 
handmaidens. Though the virtues of these, 
insuch a world, may be more felt than seen, 
though that “ world overlook them in its busy 
garch of objects more illustrious in its view,” 
these, nevertheless, thus become more united 
in spirit and in life to Him who “ pleased not 
himself,” “who made himself of no reputa- 
tion,” and who declared, “ I receive not honor 
from men.” 

The meek, consistent walk of these, so in 


contrast with that of the worldling, may call ° 


forth from such, a language similar to that 
formerly uttered by the ungodly respecting 


figurativeness. Most words are, in a sense, 
| figurative ; and a full comprehension of their 
applied meaning is dependent on a recogni- 
tion of the figure contained in each word, and 
a perception of the application of that figure 
in the word’s common, or in its particular, 
uses. 

A good illustration of this truth is furnished 
in the word “ Way,” as it is variously em- 
ployed in the Old Testament and in the New. 
The primitive meaning of both the Hebrew 
word and the Greek word, which are com- 
monly the biblical equivalents of the English 
word “ way,” is “road,” or “trodden path,” 
or “highway.” Yet, it is evident from the 
context that the applied meaning of this term 
is quite different in different connections. To 
‘gain light on these apparent discrepancies, it 
is needful to go back to the Oriental idea of 
a road, or highway, as explanatory of the 
figure which ‘is involved in all the biblical 
uses of the word “ way.” 

The ancient Oriental idea of a road, an idea 
|which still has large prominence in the East, 
is of the highway of a king. Roads were 





the righteous: “ He is not for our turn, be is originally built by the king, and for the king; 


cean contrary to our doings; he was made to 


and they were kept in repair, or put in repair, 


prove our thoughts; he is grievous unto according to the king’s need of them. Roads 


us even to behold; for his life is not like 
other men’s, his ways are of another fasbion ;” 


? 


had their incidental advantages for the king’s 
subjects ; but only by the king’s grace. This 


yet as these pursue the even tenor of their) Oriental idea of a highway affects all Oriental 


way in vigilance, devotedness and prayer, the 
Lord in his own time, can enable them avail- 


uses of the term road, or way, or highway. 


ingly to intercede that gifts of grace may be| royal road-building, is in the Egyptian records 
continued to a rebellious world, and that|of the Nineteenth Dynasty, where Setee I., 
“Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming) the father of Rameses II. (the Pharaoh who 


Spring and 
withheld. 


lenteous harvest,” may not be| oppressed the Hebrews), built a road over the 
Hereby also, she may be brought) desert into the gold-mines of Upper Egypt 


to the acknowledgment, concerning these|and Nubia, making it available by sinking 


faithful, hidden, interceding ones, as was said| wells, or cisterns, along the route. 


The road 


of one of the good formerly: “ We fools ac-| which both Setee I. and Rameses IT. took on 
counted bis life madness, and his end to be!their warlike journeys into Syria, was known 
without honor; but how is he reckoned with|as the Royal Road, or the Pharonic Road; 


the sons of God, and his lot is with the saints.” |and the same road was later known as “ Sik-| 


The sphere of action of these may be lim-|keh es-Sooltanieh,” or the Sultan’s Road. 


ited and humble, butif it be a dedicated one, 


One of the earliest historic mentions of 


Among the reported wonders wrought by 


ifit shine with their fair example, and be|Semiramis, in the earlier days of the Baby- 
marked with the simplicity of a true babe in|lonian empire, is the building of a royal road| 
Christ, it will be to the honor of Him whom/through Media. Diodorus says, that on her 
toknow and serve is life eternal. And though|march over a rough and precipitous moun- 
such may, by heavenly attraction, be allured|tain country in that direction, “she became 
as “into the wilderness,” yet the Lord will/ambitious * * at once to make a deathless| 
speak comfortably unto them, and, in bis own| memorial of herself, and at the same time to 
time, will give vineyards from thence, and|make for herself a road [hodos, a way] which 
enable to sing unto Him as his people did in| would be a shorter cut. Therefore, she dig-| 
earlier days and as in former years. ged down the crags and filled up the hollow 





tablished upon all the streams; guard-houses 
occurred here and there, and the whole route 
was kept secure from the brigands who in- 
fested the empire.” This Highway of the 
King was of no small value to the ordinary 
traveller, with its privileges and its protec- 
tion; although its proprietorship and its pri- 
mal purpose were exclusively the king’s. One 
of the great projects of Alexander the Great, 
in contemplation at the time of his death, 
“was the construction of a road all along the 
northern coast of Africa, as far as the pillars 
of Herakles.” 

The chief road through ancient Edom, as 
as also through the land of the Amorites, in 
the days of Moses, was known as the King’s 
Way; and permission for strangers to pass 
over it must be sought of the king (Num. xx. 
14-17; xxi. 21-23). The Israelites were di- 
rected to build roads, or highways, through 
the Land of Promise, when they should bave 
it in possession ; roads which should be count- 
ed as the Lord's highways to the appointed 
Cities of Refuge (Deut. xix. 1-3.) Josepbus 
tells us that Solomon made a finished and sub- 
stantial stone causeway along the roads which 
led to bis royal city ; not only to render those 
roads easy of travel, but “to manifest the 
grandeur of bis riches and government.” 

The making of a road in the East is hardly 
more important than its re-making ; and both 
the preparing and the repairing of the roads 
are by the king or for the king. In the moun- 
tain regions, the washing of the hillsides by 
the heavy winter rains destroys, each year, a 
large portion of the best laid roads. In the 
desert regions the shifting sands, and in the 
more fertile regions the abundant growth of 
weeds and shrubbery, make Eastern roads 
well-nigh impassable, unless care is exercised 
for their frequent or special clearing. 

From the Talmud and otherrabbinical writ- 
ings, we learn that each year a new order was 
issued, on the first of the month Adar, for the 
inspection and repairing of the roads leading 
to Jerusalem, as well as those leading to the 
Cities of Rufuge. The branches of all trees 
which bordered a road must be cut off ata 
height sufficient to permit a camel with his 
rider to pass under it, without danger of such 
a calamity as Absalom’s (2 Sam. xviii. 7). 
And the balconies and other projections of 
houses along the line must conform to the 
same rule, with the farther limitation, that 
they should not darken the street by their 
shadows. And these were the royal require- 
ments for the preservation and annual repair- 





Then though such poor in spirit and feeble} places, and so prepared a road which was 
ones may oft be under discouraging appre-|more expeditious, and which was of great 


ing of the royal roads of the land of Jebovah. 
In many parts of the East the ancient roads 


hensions concerning their own state, and|cost. And until now it is called from her [the| were prepared or repaired only at the special 
whether they are answering the:call and will| Road] of Semiramis. * * After these things|call of the king, for his special service on an 


ofthe Lord in their day and gencration, may|she went through Persia, and every other 
they not faint nor grow weary, but seeking|land which she ruled throughout Asia. And 
to keep in the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s|everywhere digging through the mountains 
companions, take courage from the assurance/and the steep rocks, she prepared roads at 
that “ The foundation of God standeth sure,” | great expense.” Thus in the earliest empire 


exceptional occasion. “ Even as it is written 
in Isaiah the prophet: 
‘Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 


Who shall prepare thy way [thy road]; 
Tho voice of one crying 





having the precious seal, “The Lord know-|of history (see Gen. x. 8-10), the symbol of 
tth them that are his ;’ and from the prom-|royal greatness was royal road building. In 
se of the Yea and Amen forever to his disci-|ancient Persia, again, as Herodotus informs 
ples: “ Lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto|us, Darius established a Royal Road, from 
the end of the world.” Susa to Sardis, in order to secure rapidity of 


In the wilderness, make ye ready the way [the road] 
of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight.” 
Bruce, the famous African traveller, tells of 
a custom of the king of Abyssinia, in making 
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ready for one of his military campaigns, which 
illustrates this Oriental call for the prepara- 
tion of the road for the coming of the king. 
The first proclamation goes out through the 
king’s dominions, announcing bis proposed 
movement, in this form: “ Buy your mules, 
get ready your provision, and pay your ser- 
vants ; for after such a day, they that seek me 
here shall not find me.” Then, a little later 
there follows another proclamation: “Cut 
down the kantuffa in the four quarters of the 
world ; for I do not know where I am going.” 
This “ kantuffa,” is a troublesome thorn-tree, 
which impedes the progress of a march, by 
catching at the clothing of the rider, or by 
scratching and stinging his flesh. Bruce adds, 
that on one occasion when the king’s outer 
robe was torn from him by a branch of the 
kantuffa, as he was on a march, the king sent 
immediately for the “shum,” or local ruler, of 
the district, and had both him and his son 
executed by banging from that kantuffa tree | 
which they had neglected to cut down accord- 
ing to the requirements of the king’s procla- 
mation. Any one who has been compelled to 
push his way on horseback through the sharp 
thistle bushes, or the masses of the prickly | 
pear along some of the lowland roads of Pales-| 
tine, will appreciate the feelings of the king 
of Abyssinia, even if he does not altogether 
approve the vigorous retaliatory measures of| 
that king. 

Frequent illustrations of the old-time meth-| 
ods in the East, of making ready the roads 
for a sovereign’s passage. are furnished in the| 
records of observers in Oriental lands. Dr. | 
William M. Thomson says: “ When Ibrahim 
Pasha proposed to visit certain places on) 
Lebanon, the emeers and sheikhs sent forth 
a general proclamation, somewhat in the style 
of Isaiah’s exhortation to all the inhabitants, | 
to assemble along the proposed route, and 
prepare the way before him. The same was 
done in 1845, on a grand scale, when the pre-| 
sent sultan visited Brusa. The stones were! 
gathered out, crooked places straightened, 
and rough ones made level and smooth. I 
had the benefit of their labor a few days after| 
his majesty’s visit.” Similar work was per- 
formed at many points, in the Holy Land, in 
1861-62, when the Prince of Wales was to be 
a royal visitor there. And again, in 1881, I 
enjoyed the gain of improved roads prepared 
for the Archduke of Austria, in whose track 
I followed. 

From the Oriental idea of a road or high- 
way as the peculiar possession of a king, to 
be always at his disposal and for bis service, 
and to be made ready and kept in order at 
his call, there seems to have come the com- 
mon term “King’s road,” as applicable to a 
public highway, in more or less of the Eu- 
ropean countries. And the same idea gives 
color to all the uses of the term “road” or 
“way” when applied to a course of conduct 
or to a system of religious truth. 

When the old kingdoms of Judab and of 
Israel were failing, or had already passed 
away, the Lord’s promise was that a new 
kingdom should be established, and a new 
king should come to reign gloriously in that 
kingdom. The sign of that kingdom was 
similar to the sign of the ancient kingdoms 
of Egypt and of Babylon, and of Persia; a 
highway should be builded in advance of the 
king’s coming, and that highway should be 
extended and established for the benefit of all 
the subjects of the king. 








‘anity cultivates is something vastly better 


“ The voice of him that crieth: 
In the wilderness prepare ye the Way of the Lord, 
Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, 
And every mountain and hill shall be made low ; 
And the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain, 
And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed ; A 108t . 
And all flesh’ shall see it together ; Their stains of sin in Jordan’s wave, 
For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” Isa. xl. Or sought to win by brand and blade 
1-5). The tomb wherein their Lord was laid? 
“For in the wilderness shall waters break out, 
And streams in the desert. . . . 
And a highway shall be there, and a Way, 
And it shall be called The Way of holiness; 
The unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall be for 


THE CHRISTIAN’S FATHERLAND, 


“ Where is the Christian’s Fatherland? 
Is it the holy Hebrew land? 
In Nazareth’s vale, on Zion’s steep, 
Or by the Galilean deep? 
Where pilgrim hosts have rushed to lave 


“ Where is the Christian’s Fatherland ? 
Is it the haunted Grecian strand, 
Where Apostolic wanderers first 
The yoke of Jewish bondage burst? 


eens Or where, on many a mystic page, 
tee Byzantine prelate, Coptic sage, 
Saree men, thongh fools, shall not err Fondly essayed to intertwine 


ie ithe... Earth’s shadows with the light divine? 

But the redeemed shall walk there.” (Isa. xxxv. 6-9.) 
“ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the Way before me.” (Mal. 
iii. 1). And so onin repeated and remem- 
bered prophecy, until John the Baptist came 
“preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and 
saying, Repent ye; for the Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand;” and his voice was recognized as 
“ The voice of one crying: 


In the wilderness, make ye ready the Way of the 
Lord, 


Make his paths straight.” (Matt. iii. 1-3). 
—S. S. Times. 


“ Or is the Christian’s Fatherland 
Where, with crowned head and croziered hand, 
The Ghost of Empire proudly flits, 
And on the grave of Cesar sits ? 
O by those world-embracing walls, 
O in those vast and pictured halls, 
O underneath that soaring dome, 
Shall this not be the Christian’s home? 


“ Where is the Christian’s Fatherland ?— 
He still looks on from land to land— 
Is it where German conscience woke, 
When Luther’s lips of thunder spoke? 
Or where by Zurich’s shore was, heard 
The calm Helvetian’s earnest word ? 
Or where, beside the rushing Rhone, 
Stern Calvin reared his unseen throne? 
Or where from Sweden’s snows came forth 
The stainless hero of the North? 


a os 


We believe there is no people on the earth 
who will take a sudden danger, whether by 
pestilence or shipwreck, with greater calm- 
ness than our own. In such a case, when a 
South European company would be shrieking 
with fright, we have known an American 
company, promiscuously gathered together, 
to utter not a cry, speak not a hasty word, 
to face death with utter calmness and serious 
courage. It was because they were a relig- 
ious people. Those who were not members 
of the Church were instructed in religious 
things. The terrors of death they had con- 
sidered, and were ready. To our notion this} 
calm and cheerful seriousness which Christi-| 


“ Or is there yet a closer band, 
Our own, our native Fatherland? 
Where Law and Freedom, side by side, 
In Heaven’s behalf have gladly vied? 


“No, Christian, no, not even here, 
By Christmas hearth or churchyard dear; 
Nor yet on distant shores brought nigh 
By martyr’s blood or prophet’s cry ; 
Nor Western pontiff’s lordly name, 
Nor Eastern patriarch’s hoary fame ; 
Nor e’en where shone sweet Bethlehem’s star: 
Thy Fatherland is wider far. 


“Thy native home is wheresoe’er 

Christ’s Spirit breathes a holier air; 

Where Christ-like Faith is keen to seek 
What Truth or Conscience freely speak ; 
Where Christ-like Love delights to span 

The rents that sever man from man; 

Where round God’s throne his just ones stand; 
There, Christian, is thy Fatherland.” 


— Dean Stanley. 


than the frivolous gaiety of unbelief. It 
stands the test better when the peStilence is 
about.—Selected. 





Selected. 
HE LEADETH ME. 


“Tn pastures green”? Not always; sometimes He 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be, 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

About two bours before the death of James 
Naylor, he spoke in the presence of several 
witnesses these words: 

“ There is a spirit which I feel that delights 
|to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but 
‘delights to endure all things in hope to enjoy 
its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive 
wrath and contention, and to weary outall 
exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of 
nature contrary to itself. It sees to the end 
of all temptations. As it bears no evil in 
itself, so it conceives none in thought to any 
other; if it be betrayed, it’ bears it; for its 
ground and spring are the mercies and for 
giveness of God.” 

“Its crown is meekness, its life is everlast 
ing love unfeigned ; it takes its kingdom with 
entreaty, and not with contention, and keeps 
it by lowliness of mind. In God alone it can 
rejoice, though none else regard it, or can own 
its life. It is conceived in sorrow, and brought 
forth without any to pity it; nor doth it mur 
mur at grief and oppression. It never te 





Out of the sunshine, where ’tis warm and bright, 
Out of the sunshine, into darkest night— 
I oft would faint with sorrow and affright 


Only for this—I know He holds my hand; 
So, whether it be in green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not understand. 


And “by still waters”? No, not always so, 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


But when the storms beat loudest, and I cry 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by 
And whispers to my soul, “ Lo, it is I.” 


Above the tempest wild, I hear Him say, 
“ Beyond this darkness lies the perfect day, 
In every path of thine I lead the way.” 


So, whether on the hill tops high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
The shadows lie—what matter? He is there. 


And more than this, where’er the pathway lead 
He gives to me, no helpless, broken reed; 
But his own hand, sufficient for my need. 


So, where He leads me I can safely go; 
And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
Why, in his wisdom, He hath led me so. 


joiceth but through sufferings; for with the 
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gorld’s joy it is murdered. I found it alone,|‘ Who will show us any good?” All hecould/force of the declaration, “inasmuch as ye 
ying forsaken. I have fellowship therein|say was, and all we can say is, “Lord, lift}bave done it unto one of the least of these my 
with. them who live in dens and desolate/thou upon us the light of thy countenance.” |brethren, ye have done it unto me,” we will 


aces of the earth, who through death ob-| Perhaps a better statement than that is this:/be brought into an earnest endeavor to so 
ined this resurrection, and eternal holy life.”| Godliness is profitable unto all things, hav-|order, even our outward affairs, as that no 
ing promise of the life that now is, and of that|one may pursue a harmful course under cover 


Ohio, 8th mo. 28th, 1884. 





Two Chapters from Real Life-—On a Fulton 


ferry boat, a few weeks ago, a lady and gen-| with houses and lands, honor and ease. 
iJeman took seats by the side of a well-dressed 
dderly man, who seemed to be convalescent|to them that love God.” 
After some 
enversation the lady expressed sympathy 


fom a serious attack of illness. 


vith him in some recent misfortunes. 


“Yes,” said the old gentleman, “it is hard. 
| was fifty years getting my property togeth- 
er,and it all went, as you might say, in one’ /aube has an article on those civilized nations 


day.” 


What a commentary on the words of the’ tle or no bread. 
wise man: “ Wilt thou set thine eyes upon: 


that which is not? for riches certainly make of Italy, and throughout the agricultural dis- 
themselves wings ; they fly away as an eagle tricts of Roumania. 


toward heaven.” 


“But,” said the lady, with the desire to) bread is never seen, the staple food of the 
comfort the venerable man, “ but you have a) 


very fine grandson.” 
“O, yes,” said the old gentleman, with evi 
dent feeling ; “I have a good grandson.” 


So that even from this little episode some- again for supper. In the north of Italy the 
thing honorable to human nature may be de- peasantry live chiefly on polenta, a porridge 
duced, and a proof that personal love is a! made of boiled maize. 


better illuminator of a dark and lonely path js not allowed to granulate, like Scotch por- 


which is to come.” 


sorrow, and glorifies success.—Chr. Adv. 


sonata: 


People who do not Eat Bread.—The Garten- 


a large proportion of whose peasantry eat lit- 
Baked loaves of bread are 
unknown in many parts of South Austria and 


In the villages of Ober- | 
steiermark, not very many miles from Vienna, 





people being sterz, a kind of porridge made) 
\from ground beech-nuts, which is taken at! 
- breakfast with fresh or curdled milk, at din- 
ner with broth or fried lard, and with milk 


The polenta, however, 





The promise, however, |of our skirts; lest we find in the great day of 
for this life, does not mean an enlarging estate |account, a brother’s blood crieth against us 
It\from the ground. The apostle was so care- 
means that “all things work together for good |ful that his example should not stumble a 
And that is the all-|weak brother and cause him to fall, as to re- 
inclusive promise for the life that now is—a|solve, “if meat make my brother to offend, I 
promise that obliterates disaster, sanctifies|will eat no meat while the world standeth, 
lest 1 make my brother to offend,” 1 Cor. viii. 


13; and again to declare, “It is good neither 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offend- 
ed, or is made weak,” Rom. xiv. 21. Doubt- 
less the Society of Friends, professing a 
higher standard of morality than most others, 
are in an increased ratio accountable in this 
direction. Therefore the exhortation is to us 
as a people, “Cast away from you all your 
transgressions, whereby ye have transgress- 
ed; and make you a new beart and a new 
spirit: for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?” 
Ezek. xviii. 31. 

Marshallton, Pa. 

a 

The Portland Vase.—This is a celebrated 
work of art in the British Museum, where it is 
preserved with extreme care. Itis not large, 


than material possessions. The lady was a ridge or the Austrian sterz, but is boiled into| being only about ten inches bigh, but it is con- 
comforter by a single appropriate reference gq solid pudding, which is cut up and portioned sidered the most precious thing of the kind 


to the grandson, doubtless a daily support. 


lout with a string. It is eaten cold as often 


lever fashioned by man. 


Before its value was 


The other chapter is furnished by a verba-' gs it is hot, and is in every sense the Italian understood, the Duchess of Portland gave a 


tim report of a conversation between one of peasant’s bread. The modern Roumanians thousand guineas for it, but ten times that 
New York's most successful and eminent mer-' are held by many scholars to be descended sum would not buy it now. Itis one of those 
chants and one of his tenants. The capitalist from a Roman colony, in other words to be|urns which the ancient Etruscans, the people 
bad built a beautiful house, surrounded by the cousins of the Italians; and curiously | Wboinbabitated Italy before the Romans came 
grounds filled with trees and flowers. In the enough, a variation of the polenta, called ‘there, used to make in order to hold the ashes 
lke, upon a back street, was a small, neat mamaliga is the national dish of Roumania.|of their dead. From one of these old ceme- 
house, owned by him, which he rented to ten-' The mamiliga is like the polenta, in that it is teries it came into the hands of Alexander 
ants, and a young couple, just married, bad made of boiled maize, but it is unlike the Severus, emperor of Rome, who used it for 


been living in the house for a few months.' other in one important respect—as the grains 
One day the old merchant called upon bis ten- are not allowed to settle into a mass, but are 


ants, and sat conversing with the young 


woman, who said to him: 
“Mr. B., your grounds never looked s 


beautiful as they do now, and your flowers 
are the centre of attraction in all this neigh- 


borhood.” 


“Yes,” said he, “ Mrs. D., they give you as|ing the different conditions of the farms in| 
Now, you are|different neighborhoods, I was forcibly re- 


much pleasure as they do me. 
young, and just starting. 


Let me tell yo 
something. 


When I was young, and worke 


g kept distinct, after the fashion of oatmeal por- 
ridge.—WSelected. 
0} —_—- 2 eo - 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


jaware Counties, on a late journey, and notic- 


u| minded of the declaration of the apostle ; “we 
d|are members one of another ;’ and doubtless 


hard at my business, and had a small house! accountable for the influence we shed upon 


like this, with my wife and niece, and went) those around us. 


home to my meals, I was a happy man. 


In some localities the fields 


Now)\and fence-rows are kept in good condition ; in 


Ido not know how much I am worth: but|others the carrot, daisy, briers and bushes, 


my wife is dead, my niece is dead, and my so 


n|hold undisputed sway; showing the power 


has died, and I have so many irons in the fire,|of good example in that place, and bad in 


80 much to see to, so many things to manage, | this. 


that I can’t sleep. My health is poor. 
lonely, and I baven’t an bour’s happiness fror 
one week’s end to another.” 

How often such things are said. 
cient writer told but the simple truth, whe 
he charged three vanities on what the worl 


has to offer: disappointment in pursuit, un-|of man. 


certainty in possession, and dissatisfaction i 
enjoyment. 









stated, amid the busy hum of metropolita 


An an-jand vice versa. 


Morally and physically “ no man liveth 





I am|to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” One 


n| painstaking thrifty farmer may influence a 

whole neighborhood for order and decency ; 
So also in the choice of the 
n|crops which he cultivates, be they for profit 
d|alone, or for the natural and necessary wants 
As in the temporal so in the spirit- 
njual. We cannot divest ourselves of being in 

some sort our “brother’s keeper;” and if we 


It is not a sermon that we are preaching.|/so walk as that “others seeing our good 
These incidents bave occurred exactly as|works,” are brought to glorify our Father 


n|who is in heaven, it is well. On the other 


life. They are repeated over and over again.| hand, if we so order our lives as that others 
They have become common to every age, for|stumble through our example, the sin lieth at 
the psalmist said, “There be many that say,!our door. When are we brought to feel thelcut in deep by sorrowful experience, what 


In passing along through Chester and Del-| 


‘the ashes of one of his family. Sealed up in 
a magnificent sarcophagus, it reposed in the 
Monte del Grano, near Rome, from the third 
ito the sixteenth century, when it was brought 
ito light fresh as when first made between two 
and three thousand years ago. The material 
of the vase is a sort of dark blue glass, over 
|which has been laid a coating of transparent 
white enamel, which has been cut away like 
a cameo, leaving an exquisite representation 
of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. 

In the year 1845, a drunken man happen- 
ing to be in the Museum, seized a rock speci- 
men near by, and aiming at the Portland 
Vase shivered it into a thousand fragments. 
Some of our older readers may remember the 
cry of execration which arose from the lovers 
of art all over the civilized world at the news. 
What could be done? They bustled the drunk- 
ard off to prison, and then with reverential 
care they gathered up all the splinters and 
cemented them together in the old shape, 
doing what they could to conceal the frac- 
tures. 

We were thinking over the circumstance 
the other day ; when it occurred to us: “Why, 
that was a representative act. What that 
drunkard did forty years ago, in the British 
Museum, is being done all around us contin- 
ually. Strange to say, the Portland Vase 
was shaped very much likea heart. Ah! take 
a human heart, inside filled with the ashes of 
departed joys, and outside a network of cameos 
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more exquisitely tender! what less fit for|anear relative, more dwarfed still,—one which|I lay listening. The sounds came fromg 


rough handling! We have seen a drunken|crouches down closely to the surface of rock 
boy reel into the presence of his widowedjor bark to which the winds have carried its 
mother. That look of agony !—it meant that|spore (seed), and on which the rain has nou- 
a stone had crashed into a heart worth ten|rished its growing tissue. Almost anything, 
thousand Portland Vases! Perhaps the most/living or dead, serves as a starting point for 
sensitive and charming thing God ever fash-|its humble life. I have it from the moss- 
ioned on the earth is a young wife’s sweet af-|banks of Unalaska, from the trees of Massa- 
fection ; yet stones prepared in our saloons |chusetts and New Brunswick, from the bones 
and hurled by adrunken busband’s band, are|of some unfortunate sailor, whose remains 
shivering them on every side.—The Amend-|were found bleaching on the shores of the 
ment Herald. > Arctic Ocean, and from the wreck of the 
—<—<+o— cedar boat which lay by his side. I have 
Come Home.—A Scottish Highlander boy, | gathered this species where it grew more than 
dissatisfied with the restraints of home, re-/200 feet up in the air, on the stones in the 
solved to seek freedom and pleasure in the/spire of Strasburg Cathedral, in southern 
gay world of which he bad heard so much,|Germany. 
where novelty, feverish excitement, and per-| “These and the larger plant-wanderers we 
haps glittering success, would succeed the dull|can trace by the unassisted vision; but there 
routine of his mountain abode. And so, not-|exists a class so small as to defy our poor eye- 
withstanding the pleadings of a saintly mother |sight,—germs, microscopic in size, that float 
and the stern commands of a rigid Christian|jn the air, nestle on and in living or dead 
father, he fled to the great city of London. plants, penetrate into our lungs, or find their 
It was not long before his fine qualities} way into our very blood and marrow, there 
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siderable distance, and the crash which 
aroused me was succeeded by others m 
less formidable. The first explanation Which 
occurred to me was that it was an earthquake: 
for, though the night was breathlessly egip’ 
the broad river was much agitated and the 
vessel rolled heavily. Soon after anotherlonq 
explosion took place, apparently much neayep 
than the former one; then followed other 
The thundering peal rolled backwards and 
forwards, now seeming close at hand, now {gp 
off; the sudden crashes being often suceeod, 
ed by a pause, or a long-continued dull rym. 
bling. Atthe second explosion, Vicente, who 
lay snoring by the helm, awoke, and told me 
it was a “ terre cahida ;” but I could 
believe him. The day dawned after they 
roar had lasted about an hour, and we then 
saw the work of destruction going forward op 
the other side of the river, about three mile 
off. Large masses of forest, including tregg 
of colossal size, probably 200 feet in beigh 
| were rocking to and fro, and falling headlon 


served to gain lucrative business and an en-|to breed disease which may decimate a com-|one after the other into the water. After 


viable social position. But after a time, by|munity.. These are the true cosmopolites of;each avalanche the wave which it caused rp 


that gradual descent which so many thous- 
ands have unconsciously pursued, our adven- 
turer came to adopt those habits of fascinating 
wickedness peculiar to a fashionably dissipat- 
ed life; then, rapidly following a downward 





the vegetable kingdom. Strange that the 
smallest, and apparently most delicate, living 
things, should be most ubiquitous and actually 
the most hardy! 


“It is a strange, dual life that lichens pos- 


turned on the crumbly bank with tremendous 
force, and caused the fall of other masses by 
undermining them. The line of coast over 
which the landslip extended was a mile or 
two in length. It was a grand sight; each 





course, finally reached the extreme of sorrow |sess, Cut them through, making a section! downfall created a cloud of spray; the com 
and degradation. In this utter misery, when iso thin as to be transparent, and when you cussion in one place causing ot her Masses to 
all his sinful companions had left bim, his|have placed this under a microscope you will give way a long distance from it, and thus 


thoughts turned to those for whose kindness |see two distinct anatomical elements in their the crashes continued. 


he had made such a poor return. Still, so 


structure, 





first, aset of colorless, branching, 


When we glided out 
of sight two hours after sunrise, the destrae. 


thoroughly unnatural and exasperating had|hollow threads; and second, some round,|tion was still going on.”—Bates’ Naturalist 
been bis conduct, he felt it would be impossi-| green bodies, about the one-thousandth of,in the Amazons. 


ble to obtain forgiveness, and determined to 
end his history of vileness and trouble in the 
one awful sin of self murder. 

While preparing to execute this dark pur- 
pose, Providence brought him face to face 
with a Christian, whose practical mind dis- 
covered the real trouble, and also perceived 
the remedy. Said he, “ Write to your father 
immediately. Tell bim your situation, and 
ask his forgiveness. Such an appeal can 
never be rejected by a true Christian ; and! 
most likely father, mother, and all the loved 
ones in your Highland home are longing to 
hear from you at this very minute.” This ad- 
vice was reluctantly followed and the prompt 
reply only contained these four magic words, | 
“Come bome, my boy.” The result was a 
complete reformation, and the beginning of 
true life in the sacred ways of Christian en- 
deavor.—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Lichens.—* But this year I encountered a} 
small lichen, growing upon trees at the water's | 
edge, which from some starting point, bas en- 
circled the globe. It is known to inbabit 
every continent, and the islands of Polynesia, 
as well. Still it is a wee thing, seldom grow- 
ing an inch long, with branching gray or 
greenish-gray stem, and a small golden-co- 
lored cup on the end of its branches. Botan- 
ists have called it Theloschistes chrysopthal- 
mus. I cannot give it an English name, for I| 
do not know that it has one. This only 
shows how very little it bas been noticed by 
common folk ; yet it is older probably than 
any race of men on earth, and it has reared 





a thriving colony in every quarter of the 
globe. 
“The particular species I have named has! 


‘ 


an inch in diameter. The colorless threads 
are almost identical with those which we find 
making the mould on our bread and cheese, 
or with those which in a more compact form, 
make up the ordinary mushroom. These 
green bodies are just such as one may find on 
cold, damp brick walls, or occasionally form- 
ing a green scum on the surface of stagnant 
pools. It isa strange marriage this, between 
the colorless threads and the green bodies. 
As arule, only such parts of plants as possess 
green color are capable of making their own 
food out of the inorganic elements around 
them. The threads must be helpless but for 
the green bodies to which they unite them- 
selves, and from which they draw their sus- 
tenance. 

“ Hence it appears that these fungal-like 
threads cannot live without the green alge, 
for such the round bodies are, though the lat- 
ter are quite capable of an independent exis- 
tence. These alge must have begun their 
life in early geological time. Now they are, 
in one form or another, present everywhere 
in places where sunlight and dampness exist.” 
— Professor Rothrock’s Vacation Cruising. 

Land slips on the Amazon.—Canoemen on 
the Upper Amazons live in constant dread of 
the “terras cabidas,” or landslips, which oc- 
casionally take place along the steep earthy 
banks, especially when the waters are rising. 
Large vessels are sometimes overwhelmed by 
these avalanches of earth and trees. I should 
have thought the accounts of them exagge- 
rated, if I bad not had an opportunity of see- 
ing one on alargescale. One morning I was 
awakened before sunrise by an unusual sound 
resembling the roar of artillery. I was lying 
alone on the top of the cabin; it was very 
dark, and all my companions were asleep, so 


Teredo—and Submarine Cables.—There are 
two submarine cables connecting Port Dar. 
win on the northern coast of Australia with 
Singapore via Java, and thence with Europe. 
|The first was laid in 1872, and was found 
most difficult to maintain on account of the 
ravages made in it by a boring molluse, a 
ispecies of teredo, which in a short space of 
time pierced the galvinized iron-wire sheath 
ing of the cable, and destroyed the insulation 
of the copper core. The repairs of the cablg 
necessitated an outlay of £20,000 per annum, 
a circumstance contrasting strangely with the 
condition of a similar cable in the China and 
India seas, which is not attacked by the tere 
do. Recently a duplicate cable bas been laid, 
in the construction of which a tape of munts 
metal was wound round in a spiral fashion 
between the insulating material and the wite 
sheathing. By this provision the new cable 
has been rendered proof against the boring 
effects of the teredo. 


Items, 


— Chinese Liberality.—The Christian Advocate says 
the largest contribution made last year to the mit 
sionary work of the Protestant Episcopal one 
was made by a Chinaman, Charles Ping Lee, 
Shanghai, who gave $5,000 to a hospital in that city. 
Christianity in China is known quite as much we 
kindly care for the sick and maimed, and its efforts 
to recover opium-smokers from their evil habits, # 
by the preaching of its missionaries. 


— Mechanical Instruction —The Pennsy]vania State 
College has greatly extended its course in Mechani¢ 
arts and Drawing. Mastery over a few process 
and a few tools of universal application, acquaint 
ance with the methods of fitting and finishing, and 
the ordinary means of transmitting and converting 
power, are the essential points embraced in the 
course. To mechanical work and drawing, about 
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ee ee ee eee 
aus! portions of time are allotted ; and the time de-| without; and have laid down their heads with |same anes — 7 — total a — the 
to these two branches is rather greater than |, well-grounded hope, that through the mercy |¢veo months ending Seventh month sist, 1554, were 
eeiven to the Mathematical and other studies. | ¢ G 7: Chri , -L a heir si y 280,596,694 gallons, or $26,492,278. The total exports 
ae sik of God in A at esus our Lord, their S108 | during the corresponding period of the previous year 
Schools with the Bible in Holland.—In Holland|have been forgiven and they prepared for] were 295,311,400 gallons, valued at $26,688,440. 
problem has for years so much aroused and ex-|admittance into the holy companionship of] Since the patent office was established in 1836, nearly 
ged the religious element among the inhabitants |saints and angels; they will bave been taught {300,000 patents have been issued. 
sthe school question. In 1878, probably in imita-|+},4 Jesson that the praise belongeth unto God, The United States, it is said, contains three-quarters 
jm of the extreme liberal legislation of the Prus- oat Te enan hke ceniiians d eae that led of the coal fields of the whole world. ; 
gan government, it was decided to banish all re-|*®@t 1t was 1S ZOCCNCSS ANE POW? LHAt IC The State Department is informed that an American 
‘us instruction and influence from the public|them through life, that blotted out their many ||ine of steamers has been placed on the coast and rivers 
gools. The Christians of Holland answered this|transgressions, and granted them from time |of Corea. 07 ; 
jeree by the organization throughout the kingdom |to time the renewed visitations of bis Holy|_ The Pittsburg Gazette says: “ The high liquor license 
f private schools with religious instructions; and Spirit, even after they had gone widely astray. in Illinois, although in force less than a year, has al- 
ly are these maintained by voluntary contri-| While j " b oe einai thal ready reduced the number of saloons from thirteen 
a i uniti ue it may not be proper to recall their|ihousand to nine thousand, while the revenue from 
ations in the wealthier communities, but yearly, | ¢, =); . i tee ea bee sand, 
ion i it of “? |failings and bold them up to public view, yet| licences has increased from seven hundred thousand 
iso, a collection is held for the benefit of the poorer ae : : Saas pe 
‘munities, who are unable to support and main- their course should be followed only so far as dollars to four and one-half million dollars.” ; 
on these private schools in addition to the pay-|it leads in the footsteps of Christ's flock, and & og - ae mone Me So —— 
wet of their taxes for the governmental but anti-|not in those devious wanderings in “ By-path |2¥@ Dovcings at bippewa Falls Rave been carrie 


mt nee mer ; s aag as itl Fo +s, jaway, and nearly all the bridges along the river and its 
migious or unreligious schools. It is a sign of the/meadows” and other forbidden places, which |; -jputaries have been destroyed. ‘The total loss is esti- 


amest firmness and conscientious zeal that in this|¢agused them loss and suffering in their Chris-| mated at $1,000,000. 

manner 375 private Christian schools, or “ schools jtian progress. The protracted drought in the country around Peters- 
with the ever) —— a. = 7 oe — It is particularly desirable that at the time burg, Virginia, has resulted in the drying up of all the 
we Maintained In Molland.— she independent, of funerals care should be taken to avoid all |smaller streams, and the reduction of the volume of the 


shes & onan 10 cual wt gg river at Petersburg to such a degree that the millers 
i hay seem like excessive praise. se alf their w The citi ’ 
fie Independent, Ram Chandra Bose, a delegate to! 11, not tonne es for eulogizin the dead, and cnrided “nt . eee , oad so aene 
the Methodist Conference from India, speaking of |" ~,. pene maghei alee iy. em... » ee oe ee ae eee es 
the exclusive spirit of the English in India, says feeding the vain mind in the near connections | water. ‘ aia :; 

‘ : 7. area anal F wales? ; +niatrv : »h| She i undreds in several counties 
that the “‘ caste pride of the ruling race is the greatest sand relatives ; nor should the ministry at such ee ye a oa ~s _ cone * 
distacle to the progress of Christianity in our coun-|times flow from the mere promptings of sym- ; pi ; 


: 7 , os rass, due to the drought and grasshoppers. 
ty, greater by far than the ancient caste system. | pathy and a desire to please. The affectionate s The Grand Jury ee the i s. Dretrict Court at 


Adrunken soldier professing Christianity, or a liber- feelings of the bereaved family and friends) Wichita, Kansas, has indicted “ D.S. Payne and fellow 
tine figuring on tae ee an ae i an! may strongly tend to draw forth from a min- conspirators.” The indictment covers the attempted 
Cy against Christianity s yen |: » : ; ; a al . 
Soins laugh at ecneaina Pascoe og ae Chris ister words of praise which may be soothing settlement on the Oklahoma lands and the Cherokee 
e S ’ - 


: ; ‘ ! a ia : s sods .. Strip and all questions at issue between the “boomers” 
tian people tinged from top to toe with caste feel- their stricken hearts ; and if he is not care-| ji4'the Government. The hearing is set for 11th mo. 


ing, such as peremptorily refuses to raise mem- ful to mind the openings and shuttings of the 11th, in Topeka. 

bers of a subject race to a parity of position with Spirit of Christ, under which all true ministry| According fo a decision recently rendered by Judge 
them, even when they are obviously fit for it, can-|is exercised, he may go too far in this direc- Childs, of Red Bank, N. J., a livery stable keeper can- 
not but be an ee ee rn ae tion, and mar the service of the occasion, and - oe - one the hire of a rig let on the 

izing power of Christianity ; and those writers, '; nanan wel 7 cae , rst day of the week. 

naahs ready to dexntaen ittneminete and de- poe ee ee - the | The deaths in thiscity last week numbered 425, which 
bauchery, are afraid to speak a word against this people from the consideration of t oe OWN was 39 more than during the previous week, and 64 more 
eystallized monstrosity, are straining outa gnat and condition, and of the need of being prepared than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 





pirit of Caste—In a well-written article * 





sallowing a camel.” ishould they also be summoned to depart whole number 219 were males, and 206 females > 62 
= lhence and be seen of men no more. ! ied of consumption; 38 of cholera infantum; 26 of 
marasmus ; 23 of typhoid fever; 21 of convulsions; 18 

. 4 ais ‘of debility, and 14 of old age. 
THE FRIEND. We have received a communication from | Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 112}; 4’s, registered, 1198; 


ate = | W. Chapin, calling attention to the “ Penn-' coupon, 120§; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 127 a 1354. 
sylvania Retreat for Blind-mutes and Aged! Cotton continues dull, but prices were unchanged. 

land Infirm Blind Persons.” ‘The class de- Sales of middlings are reported at 11j a 11 §-cts. perslb. 

Jos ali . for uplands and New Orleans. 

signed to be relieved are the aged, poor and 


; 2 : : | Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
When those whom we have known and homeless blind, many of whom have seen bet- g3 ets, per gallon for home use. 


loved are removed from us by death, it is ter days and have outlived their kindred and| Feed.—Winter bran is quoted at $15 per ton. 
natural and desirable for survivors to over- friends. The writer says: “During an ex-| Flour moved very slowly at former rates. Sales of 
look their frailties, and to remember the perience of forty yearsin charge of Institutions Lyng Ser oem ee an tana — 
good traits of their character, and the noble for the instruction and welfare of the Blind,! 4," 4? $4.25 2 $5, and nian oa 95.25 a $6.25 "io 
and unselfish deeds which they may have I have received many applications in behalf’ four continues firm at $3.75 per barrel. 
done in their life-time. As the mind dwells|of aged blind persons, which could not be| Grain.— Wheat was unsettled and lower: 6500 bushels 
on these, the tendency is to form an estimate granted ; for not one of the public charities Sold in lots, including new No. 1 Pennsylvania red, at 
oftheir worth somewhat exaggerated by the could receive them. The Retreat was incor-|88 “ts-; No. 2 Delaware at 86 cts.; No. 2 western red at 
‘ : 5 ee oI : 9 ; 84 cts., and No. 3 red at 81 cts. per bushel, and 15,000 
undue prominence given to that which is porated in 1882, to supply this want. It was)puchels No. 2 red at 82 a 84 cts, 9th mo., 83} a 84 ets. 
praiseworthy. Perhaps but little harm would ‘organized in 1884, at No. 3825 Powelton Ave.,|10th mo., 85} a 86} cts. 11th mo. end 7 e 88} ets. 
result from this, if it did not lead survivors to, West Philadelphia. There is room for more |12th mo. Corn.—Car lots were unchanged : 8000 bushels 
regard them too much as patterns of piety |inmates, but additional funds are necessary |S0ld in lots at 64 a 67 ets. per bushel, the latter rate for 
and virtue, which might be safely followed.|for further admissions. Contributions are|**!! mixed; 59 a 63 cts. for rejected and steamer, and 
I : = lps as sail mixed at 60 a 64 cts. 9th mo., 58 a 60 cts. 10th 
sthere not a danger that some who have|kindly and urgently invited, and may be sent)... 57} a 57} cts. 11th mo., and 48 a 51 cts, 12th 
: oa ; . a peo : . . ; ‘ ts, 
known them during life, and seen their weak-|to L. Knowles, Treasurer, 126 N. 18th Strect,}mo. Oats.—Car lots were unsettled : 9500 bushels sold 
nesses and defects, in thus bearing them /|H. L. Hall, Financial Agent, No. 3518 Lan-|in lots at 30 a 36 ets. per bushel, according to quality, 
spoken of as worthy of all imitation, may be |caster Avenue, or to the undersigned, Wm. |and No. 2 white at 33] a 34} cis. 9th mo., 34 a 34} cts. 
led to conclude that it is not needful for them |Chapin, Vice President, 2000 Summer Street.” | 0th mo., 34} a 35} cts. 11th mo., and 35§ a 35} cts. 
; : ; = 12th mo. Kye sells in lots at 60 a 65 cts, per bushel 
towalk in so strict and self-denying a path ; 


: , acai fur New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
% the Ligbt of Christ has pointed out to SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Hay and pi Market. —For the week ending 9th 


them? Will not the language be, Why may| Uwirep Srates.— The annual expenditure for|mo. 13th, 1884.—Loads of hay, 303; do. do. straw 62. 
not I indulge myself in this or the other little |liquor in the United States, according to recent figures, | Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 
thing to which I am inclined? It is no more |*™0U"ts to over $800,000,000. In the last forty years | cts. per 100 Ibs. ; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; straw, 

Dia? the rieht way. than many thinee which the population of the country has trebled. The number /85 a 95 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; : 

h diate y, Ut y 5 of gallons of liquor consumed yearly has increased as| Beef cattle were in demand and prices were a fraction 
@ practised, and he is held up as a pattern |f,llows: 1840, 71,000,000; 1850, 94,000,000; 1860,|higher: 3000 head arrived and sold at the different 


NINTH MONTH 20, 1884. 











to be followed. 202,000,000 ; 1870, 293,000,000; 1880, 506,000,000 ;| yards at 4 a 7 cts. per pound, as to condition. 
If, through grace, our departed friends have 1883, 655,000,000. Sheep.— Extra were scarce and wanted at an advance: 


been enable : . . : e Our total exports of petroleum and petroleum pro-| 12,000 head arrived and sold at 2 a 5 cts., and lambs at 
ee on = tests ducts during the Seventh month amounted to 52,470,-|34 a 64 cts. per pound, as to quality. 

b estly with the evil tendencies of their Own | 01 gallons, representing $4,643,001, against 47,699,387 Hogs were in demand: 3700 head arrived and sold 
tarts and the temptations presented from ' gallons, representing $4,179,332, exported during the|at 8 a 9} cts. per pound, as to quality. 
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ForEIGN.—Parliament has been convoked for the 
23rd of 10th month, for the transaction of Government 
business and for the discussion of the Franchise bill. 
The Ministerialists intend to curtail the debates, and 
expect to finish the session in four weeks. The Govern- 
ment Redistribution bill is being prepared for the next 
session of Parliament, and the officials of the Home 
Office have been ordered to furnish reports showing the 
population and areas of the different electoral divisions 
throughout the country. It is the intention of Glad- 
stone to give a statement of the scheme of redistribution 
upon the opening of Parliament. He will, however, 
insist upon the precedence of the Franchise Vill. 

Queenstown, 9th mo. 10th.—The Oregon, from New 
York, 9th mo. 3d, arrived off Fastnet at 7 a. M. to-day. 
Her time of passage was 6 days, 8 hours and 30 minutes, 
the fastest eastern passage on record. 

The proposed English annexation of the delta of the 
river Niger, meets with the general approval of both 
the English Conservatives and Liberals. Admiral 
Hewitt has only been authorized at present to hoist the 
English flag on the river Forcados, but the English 
Government will sustain the further annexation of the 
Ramos and Escardos territory. Admiral Hewitt in re- 
porting the fact of the German overtures, states that the 
native chiefs will accept German control 

A Pekin despatch to the Z'imes, dated 9th mo. 13th, 
says: “The reply of the Tsung-li- Yamen to the French 
ultimatum of July 12th, deplores the refusal of France 
to accept America’s offer of mediation, and says China 
is willing to submit her case to any friendly power.” 


On the 15th, Le Paris publishes an inspired article, | 


in which the idea that France should accept arbitration 


in her difficulty with China is indignantly rejected. | 
France, it says, is determined to settle her differences | 


with the Chinese herself. 

Advices received in San Francisco on the 14th inst. 
from China, state that news had reached Canton of a 
frightful inundation in the Chinese province of Kiang- 
see. The floods lasted four days, submerged the coun- 
try to a depth of sixty feet, and swept whole towns 


away. It is believed that 70,000 persons perished. The! 
The price paid for! 


cholera has broken out at Amoy. 
the Chinese fleet of 26 merchant vessels sold to an 
American company was $6,500,000, which was less than 
their original cost. 

Great crowds of Europeans and natives welcomed 
General Wolseley, Lord Northbrook and Baring upon 
their arrival in Cairo on the 10th instant. 
Wolseley expects to proceed to Wady Halfa as soon as 
the troops and transports have passed the second cata- 
ract. From that point the expedition will proceed to 
Dongola by water, and at Dongola it will be decided 
what route to pursue in the further advance to Khar- 
toum. The Government officials are in hopes that the 
native tribes will become friendly by the time the ex- 
pedition reaches Dongola, so that it will not be neces- 
sary for the expedition to proceed beyond that point. 

About 5514 new cases and 2341 deaths from cholera 
have occurred in Naples during the week ending 9th 
mo. 15th. The town presents a gloomy aspect. Images 
of saints, with acolytes bearing tapers, have been borne 
at the head of processions of women through the streets, 
who invoked the help of the Virgin. A large crowd 
assembled outside the church building of the San Gen- 
nari in consequence of a report that the Virgin Mary 
had descended upon the altar and bestowed on it her 
blessings upon the people. The doors of the building 
were closed, and the crowd attempted to break them 
open. The troops arriving, however, the doors were 
opened, and the multitude rushed in, fell upon their 
knees and engaged in fervent prayers. 

King Humbert has visited the Hospitals of Naples 
and expressed much sympathy with the sufferers, and 
has donated $20,000 toward a relief fund. On the 
15th instant heavy rains visited the city, which was 
followed by a notable decrease in the number of cases 
of cholera. 

During Eighth month 14,836 immigrants landed in 
Canada, of whom 5895 were passengers for the United 
States. Since Ist mo, Ist, 112,512 immigrants have ar- 
rived in Canada, 48,275 of whom intended to settle in 
the United States, leaving 64,237 for the Dominion. 

The latest Labrador news, says a St. Johns, N. F., 
despatch, is appalling. The codfish catch is short about 
half a million quintals, and on the northeast coast of 
Newfoundland a famine is imminent. About 800 fami- 
lies are reported to be starving and sustaining life at 
the present time on squids. ‘The whole coast of New- 
foundland and Labrador is studded with icebergs. 
Captain Manuel, of the mail steamer Plover, reports 
253 icebergs between Wadham Island and Cape Freels, 
Bonavista Bay. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from R. P. Lovett, Pa., $2, vol. 58, and for 
Tacy R. Satterthwaite, $2, vol. 58; from Jonathan G. 
| Williams, W. Town, $20, being $2 each for himself, to 
No. 15, vol. 59, Charles Williams, N.J., William For- 
sythe, Pa., and James Davis, C. Canby Bualderston, 
Edwin Thorp, Ann Sharpless, Watson W. Dewees, 
Thomas K. Brown, and Charles Potts, W. Town, vol. 
58; from Mahlon Hoffecker, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from 
Charles Lowry, City, 2, vol. 58; from Sarah T. House, 
Pa., $2, vol. 58; from Catharine M. Brown, City, $2, 
vol. 58; from Jesse Negus, Io., $8, being $2 each for 
Charles W. Coffee, Samuel Macy, William H. Oliphant, 
and Tristram Coggeshall, vol. 58 ; from Phebe E. Hall, 
Agent, O., $12, being $2 each fur Elisha Doudna, Henry 
Hartley, Jesse D. Hall, Abner Hall, Alonzo E. Hall, 
and Ezekiel Hoyle, vol. 58; from Henry Wood, N. J., 
+2, vol. 58; from Keturah L. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 
58; from Joshua Taylor, Mich., $2, vol. 58; from Jacob 
Maule, O., $2, vol. 58, and for Asenath Raley, $2, vol. 
|58; through Caleb Webster, from John Forsythe, Pa., 
|$2, vol. £8, and for Edward Forsythe, Ill., and Martha 
iC. Hoge, O, $2 each, vol. 58; from Hannah W. 
Richardson, Del., $2, vol. 58 ; from Mary M. Applegate, 
N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Russel Taber, [o., $2, vol. 58 ; 
from Mary Hasket, O., $2, vol. 58; from Hannah F. 
Smedley, City, $2, vol. 58; from Thomas Woolman, 
City, $2, vol. 58; from Reuben Battin, Agent, Pa., $18, 
being $2 each for himself, to No. 10, vol. 59, and for 
Joseph McCarty, Job McCarty, Abel McCarty, George 
Schiil, Theodore Hess, Charles F. Hess, John 8. Brown, 





N. J., $2, vol. 58; from J. Gardiner Taylor, N. J., $2, 
vol. 58; from Hannah H. Jones, IIl., $1.05, to No. 27, 
vol. 58; from George Vaux, City, $2, vol. 58 ; from Dr. 
William H. Walker, Io., $2, vol. 58, and for Isaac 
| Walker, $2, vol. 58; from Elwood Spencer, Io., $2.10, 
vol. 58; from David Wallace, O., $2, vol. 58; from 
John W. Tatum, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from William B. 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Hannah J. Roberts, 
\City, 2, vol. 58; from Israel Hall, Agent, Ind., $4, 
being $2 each for James Woody and Isaac N. Coffin, 
vol. 58; from Jesse D Hockett, N.C., $2, vol. 58 ; from 
|Luey Page, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Eleazar Bales, 
Dillon Haworth, Albert Maxwell, Ahimaaz Kendall, 
James Kersey, and R. B. Pickett, Ind., $2 each, vol. 
|58; from Hannah P. Rudolphs, N. J., $2, vol. 58, and 
|for Sarah A. Longstreth, City, $2, vol. 58; from Eliza- 





iCal., $2, vol. 58 ; from Mary De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 58; 
\from Charles T. Lukens, Pa., per R. C. Shoemaker, $2, 
vol. 58; from Josiah W. Cloud, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from 
Abel J. Hopkins, Del., $2, vol. 58, and for Lawrence 


| being $2 each for herself, and Elizabeth Woolman, City, 
William B. Hartz, Pa., and Susanna R. Leeds, N. J., 
vol. 58 ; from Thomas Driver, Cal., $2, vol. 58. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





WESTTOWN BUILDING FUND. 

An adjourned meeting of the Committee on Subscrip- 
tions will be held in Philadelphia on the 20th instant, 
at ll o’clock A.M. It is desirable that mombers of this 
committee should use diligence in their respective dis- 
tricts, in order that the report to the general committee 
shall be as full as possible. 

9th mo. 1834. 





C. S. CaRTER, Clerk. 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Teachers are wanted for these Schools, which will 
open early in Tenth month. Apply to 
Jos. W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Benjamin Vail, 641 Franklin St. 
Edward 8. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 





SPRING RIVER ACADEMY, 
Will open the second week in Tenth month if qualified 
teachers are procured by that time. 
Applications solicited. Apply to 
Mary V. MILurEr, Superintendent, 
Quakervale, Kansas. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Admissions 
will be held at the Committee-room, Fourth and Arch 
Sts., on Seventh-day the 20th inst., at 10 o’clock a. Mm. 

Joun W. Bipp.e, Clerk. 


and G. Eldaah Wilcox, vol. 58; from Anne W. Leeds, | 


beth C. Cooper, City, $2, vol. 58; from Hugh D. Vail, | 


H. Hopkins, D. C., $2, vol. 58; from Ann W. Fry, $8, ; 


WANTED, 


A woman Friend to take charge of Boys’ Parlor g 
Westtown Boarding School. To enter upon her duties 
at opening of winter session. Apply to 

Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa, 
Susanna F. Sharpless, West Chester,“ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey, 


WANTED, 
An Assistant Teacher in the Adelphi Infant School 
for Colored Children. Apply to 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh g. 
Caleb Wood, 914 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Mon 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
day, Ninth mo. 15th, 1884. That for boys, on @ 
St., being under the care of John H. Dillingham, and 
the school for girls on Seventh St., under that of Mary 
W. Woolman, both teachers of experience, 

In each case the Principal is assisted by a corps of 
competent instructors, and facilities for illustration are 
afforded by a valuable collection of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of 
parts of the human system, &c. 

The primary school in the building on Cherry 
and that at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continued, 

A limited number of children who are not membey 
of our religious Society will be admitted, whose parents 
|may desire to have them educated free from the un 








necessary but fashionable accomplishments, too com- 
mon in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends and others residing in the 
city and its neighborhood is invited to these schools, 
rhe terms are moderate, and members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting who may find burdensome the charge 
jof sending children (also members), may be fully re 
lieved. 

Further information may be obtained upon applic 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

Jno. W. Birpe, No. 220 8S. Fourth 8, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown 
Station on the arrival of the trains which leave Broad 
street at 7.09 and 9.03 A. M., and 4.55 P. M., to convey 
passengers to the school. 











Diep, 8th month 10th, 1884, after a short illness, at 
|Colerain, Belmont county, Ohio, JonaTHan Fawcett, 
jin the 89th year of his age, a beloved member and elder 
of Concord Particular, and Short Creek Monthly Meet 
jing of Friends. He was strongly attached to the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of our religious Society as held 
|by early Friends, and concerned to uphold them bya 
consistent, humble walk through many years of his 
lengthened life. He will be much missed where bes 
known, but his friends have the consoling evidence that 
his end was peace; and his example speaks loudly to 
survivors, Come follow me as | endeavored to fo! 
Christ. 

, 8th mo, 14th, in Philadelphia, Samurt Bett, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila 
\delphia for the Northern District, in the 76th yearof 
his age. 

, 8th mo. 15th, at her residence in Moorestown, 
N.J., Tapitua J. Stokes, widow of the late Dr. John 
H. Stokes, and a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
N. J., in the 70th year of her age. 

—, 8th mo. 15th, Mary ANNA LONGSTRETH, & 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila 
delphia for the Western District, in the 74th yearof 
her age. For many years she was widely and favorably 
known as one of the principals of a Girls’ School @ 
Philadelphia. 

, at Atlantic City, on the 22d of 8th mo. 1884 
Epwin Roserts, in the 64th year of his age, a mei 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, N.J. During his ilk 
ness, which was of an unusually trying character, be 
was favored with great patience and resignation to 
will of his Heavenly Father. When encouraged by 
friend to trust in the Lord, he responded, yes, th 
He slay me; and at another time remarked, & 
throughout his sickness his heart had been filled with 
praises to the Lord for his goodness. Although it 
tegrity and uprightness had marked his course th 

life, he felt that he had been an unprofitable servath 
with nothing to rely on for salvation but the mercy 
God in Christ Jesus. Through that mercy, we believé 
he has been safely gathered beyond the reach of the 
trials of time, his robes having been washed and 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 
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